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the  bibliography  (2, 4, 12, 19, 40, 41, 44), confining
myself to some general comments.

When Huxley wrote Man's Place in Nature in 1863,
and Darwin published his Descent of Man in 1871, the
palaeontological evidence on this   subject   was of the
slightest.   The only fossil anthropoids known were the
very imperfect skeleton (jaw and humerus) of   Dryo-
pithecus described by Lartet from the late Miocene of
St. Gaudens (Haute Garonne) and the Middle Miocene
Pliopithectis of Sansan (Gers); and   the   only   fossil
hominids known were the skulls of  Homo   neander-
thalensis from the Pleistocene of near Diisseldorf and
Gibraltar.    Since then we have had the discoveries of
Sivapithecus, Australopithecus, Pithecanthropus, Eoan-
thropus and Sinanthropus on the one hand, and Homo
heidelbergensis and Homo rhodesiensis on the other, as
well as various annectant types prior to Dryopithec-us.
If all these " links " had been discovered within a year
or two of the issue of Darwin's Descent of Man, the
cumulative effect of the evidence would have been over-
whelming, but as they have been spread over half a
century the effect on public opinion has been   slight.
Recently attempts have been made to minimize it, by
disputing the validity of the evidence.

Sir Ambrose Fleming, F.R.S., a very eminent
physicist, has recently made an attack on the theory
of the evolution of Man (F.). He claims that population
statistics prove the evolution of man to be impossible.
After showing, by mathematical calculations, that the
human race has approximately doubled its numbers in
the last hundred years, whereas in earlier historic time
it must have taken about 500 years to double, he con-
cludes that in prehistoric times the rate of increase must
have been u' immensely slower/' and calculates the rates